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Gentlemen of the Law Academy: 

The objects of the Institution, whose exercises are now 
about to close for the season, being the advancement of those 
studies and the cultivation of those habits which tend to form' 
its' members for the profession they have chosen, the most 
appropriate theme for an occasion like this, would be the na- 
ture of that profession, its studies, its duties, its dif&culties, its 
liopes and its rewards. A theme so appropriate and so pregnant 
with topics calculated to elevate the thoughts, to rouse Ambi- 
tion, and to give to a youthful and aspiring mind, that direc- 
tion, which, if diligently pursued must lead to distinction, 
<x)uld hardly have escaped the attention of those who have 
preceded me in the duty I am attempting to perform. 

The necessity for close and unremitting application to the 
studies immediately connected with the profession, and the 
best methods of overcoming the difiiculties by which they 
are surrounded ; the advantage of mingling with severer pur- 
suits, those of elegant literature and classic reading ; of invi- 
gorating the intellect and enlarging its boundaries, by explor- 
ing the avenues of history, and investigating the arcana of 
science, in aid of a profession, which, in its practice, may 
touch almost every part of the circle of human ^owledge ; 
the doubts, the fears, the anxieties, which, after the noviciate 
of the student has expired, hang over the prospects of the 
practitioner^s early career, and the bright gleams of hope, 
which from time to time break through the gloom, animating 
iiis exertions and restoring his energies ; the duties which he 
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owes to himself, to his client and the community in which he 
moves ; the high moral and intellectual qualities which enter 
into the character of an accomplished lawyer, and the bril- 
liant rewards which crown the efforts of hira, who, ^' never 
weary with well doing," steadily pursues the path upon which 
he has entered, neither deterred by the difficulties he finds in 
his way, nor drawn aside by the allurements which lurk in 
its borders, have already, more than once been set before you, 
in a manner calculated to kindle your hopes, to stimulate 
your exertions, and successfully to direct your course. The 
field is indeed extensive and its products rich, but were 1 10 
attempt to follow those who have gone through every part of 
it, and reaped its abundant harvest, I should gather only the 
few scattered ears which they have sufiered to remain upoa 
its surface, adding little to the stores they have laid up 
for you, and exhibiting only the poverty of a gleaner. Leaving 
then the high road which you have already travelled with so 
much advantage, with those who have heretofore led your 
st^)6t let me invite you to enter one of those beauttful waIIss 
immediately connected with it, adorned with flowers, and de* 
corated with every thing which tends to enliven and advance 
the journey you have undertaken. Let me recommend to 
you the cultivation of eloquence. 

The reproach that the profession of the law narrows the 
intellect, and prevents improvement in popular speaking, how- 
ever well merited it may be in another hemisphere, has no 
room in this. It is not my busiiiess to vindicate the charac- 
ter of the English lawyer from the aspersions, which some 
writers of his own country have cast upon it, but if it be true 
that few examples are to be found in the history of the 
Engli$h Bar, of comprehensive and varied knowledge, of 
largely developed mind, and of rich, powerful and cultivated 
eloquence, the reascm (or these deficiencies may, perhaps, be 
discovered in the nature of the pursuits of the English prac- 
titioner, and of the studies by which he qualifies himself for 
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them. Wherever the laboBirers are nameroiis and the^BTi- 
siQiis of labour minHte, a high d^ree of perfection is attained 
in that part of it to which the attention of the individual is 
partieiilarly directed; bat the effort absorbs nearly all the 
power of his mind, leaving little to be applied even to other 
branches of the same art. Thus it is in some measure 
in the im>fession of the law in the land of our ancestors. The 
extent of her population, and of her wealth, renders the law, 
particularly that portion of it which relates to real estate, com- 
plicated, and its prc^ssors numerous. In the excess of com- 
petition, few can hope for success, without close applicaticn 
and preeminent merit in the business they undertake. Even 
family interest and patronage, which exercise so controlling 
an influence in the army and the church, can do little to ad- 
vance the fortunes of him who seeks the distinctions of the Bar* 
They may furnish opportunities for the display of merit, but 
they can give to him who does not possess it, no hold upon 
public confidence. With a favouring gale, they may waft his 
bark from the shore, but whether she shall make a prosperous 
voyage, or sink into the sea of oblivion, must depend on his 
skill to direct her course. In no profession does success so 
much depend upcm actual merit ; in no profession is there so 
Ettle room for the arts of the charlatan, as in that of the law, 
in all its l»*anches. Always before the public, subjected to 
the jealous scrutiny of his brethren, and exercising a calling 
intimately <x>nnected with the dearest interests of society, it 
is scarcely possible for the lav^er long to veil his real charac- 
ter, or long to enjoy an unfounded reputation. Hence the 
various branches of the profession, instead of being blended as 
they usually are in this country, are broken into distinct di- 
visions, each calling for a distinct set of practitioners. The 
whole presents a magnificent garden, embellished throughout 
with every thing which its soil can be qaade to produce ; but 
this exquisite culture is the result of undivided labour upon 
each particular portion of it, bestowed by a separate class of 
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labourers^ having generally very little knowledge of yrhni exists 
beyond the immediate limits of their own allotment. The at- 
torney and solicitor, confined to the mechanical parts of the pro- 
fession, and the conveyancer buried inithe darkintricacies of that 
system, which an artificial state of society and complicated fiun- 
ily arrangements have introduced, may attain a point of per- 
fection in his ovm department, seldom found in any member of 
the profession here, but he will haVe little opportunity to pur- 
sue its more liberal branches, less to cultivate elegant litera- 
ture, and none for the exercise of popular speaking. In the 
more elevated walks too of professional life, the same appor- 
tionment of the vineyard will be found. He whose duties call 
him into the Court of Chancery is seldom heard in those of the 
common law ; and he who enjoys an extensive practice and 
commanding influence in the King's Bench, is known only by 
reputation in the Common Pleas. This limited sphere of em- 
ployment, necessarily induces a limited range of thought and of 
study, and begets a sameness and poverty of manner, alto- 
gether incompatible with fullness of ideas, richness of lan- 
guage, and the graces of delivery. The immense mass of 
busmess, with which the dockets of the English courts are 
loaded, is another impediment to public speaking. The time 
of the court is so precious, that none can be spared for what 
is not absolutely necessary for the dispatch of business. A 
cold, dry, argumentative manner, consequently characterises 
the speaking of Westminster Hall, for he who turns aside to 
'^catch a grace," is immediately recalled to the beaten path 
which leads directly to the point under discussion. Having 
little time for the attainment of enlarged knowledge, and little 
opportunity either for the cultivation or the display of elo- 
quence in his own profession, it cannot excite surprise, that 
when the English lawyer is translated to another scene of 
action, he should be ^ found deficient in those qualifications 
which are essential to distinction^ His inability to cope on the 
Hoor of Parlianiient with those master spirits by whom its his- 
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tory is illustrated, has often been the subject of invidious remark. 
The reproach is in a. great degree merited^ but the causes 
which give rise to it are sufficiently obvious. Unfavourable 
however as is the atmosphere of the English courts for the 
growth of eloquence, there are many bright[examples of its 
successful cultivation, sufficient to redeem the whole profes- 
sion* from the sentence which has been passed npoa it. There 
have been some 

** Who on the tip of their persuasive .tongue, 
Carried all arguments and questions deep ; 
And replication prompt and reason strong. 
To make the weeper smile, the laugher weep : 
They had the dialect and different skill. 
Catching all passions in their craft of wiU. ** 

Erseine was a lawyer : and if in Parliament, he disappointed 
those, who from his brilliant career at the Bar, anticipated 
success no less brilliant as a legislator, yet the powers of his 
mind, the splendour of his imagination, the copiousness and 
force of his language and the fervor and persuasiveness of his 
eloquence, displayed throughout his forensic life, abundantly 
vindicated hisjprofession from unmerited obliquy, and estab- 
lished ibr himself a reputation, which 

** Per omnia sacula &mft, 

(Si quid hahent yeri vatum pnesagia) vivat " 

Mansfieu) was a lawyer, whose enlarged and luminous mind 
spread light upon every subject on which it shone; and 
although none of Tiis speeches at the Bar, and few of those 
which he delivered in either house, have been preserved in 
such a manner as to convey an adequate idea, either of the 
gracefulness of his style or the powers of bis eloquence, yet 
the character of the "silver tongued Murray," both as a for- 
ensic and parlimentary orator, is^scarcely inferior to that by 
which he adorned the elevated station of Chief Justice of the 
Court of King's Bench. 
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RosaiJiT was a lawyer i miki, plaeid and dignified, his etoh 
quence was as chaste, persnasive and impressiTe, as bis miiid 
was pare, enlightened and philosophic. 

Broijqhah is a lawyer, whose varied knowledge and bold 
and powerful eloquence enabled him to give full scope to aa 
intellect which grasped and mastered almost every thing it 
touched, and not only secured to him extensive practice in his 
profession, and a commanding influence in the couneib of die 
nation, but placed him on the Woolsack, the most exalted 
station in the gift of his sovereign. 

It is unnecessary to produce other examples of illustrious 
men, the force of whose talents and acquirements has broken 
the trammels by which the profession is fettered in our mother 
country, and nobly vindicated the character of that profession 
from the charge of being inconsistent with liberal lefiming, 
enlarged intellect, and true eloquence. 

The disadvantages, however, under which they labou]^> 
have no existence in the country in which your lot has hap^ 
pily been cast. Free from the operation of those degrading 
distinctions of rank which measure a man, not by his moral 
and intellectual qualities, but by the circumstances in which 
accident has placed him, and strive to bind him down to the 
position in which he was born ; with all the avenues to dis- 
tinction open before him, and no obstacle to impede his march 
except collision with rivals pressing forward to the same 
point, no country ever presented such golden prospects^ such 
captivating and magnificent rewards, to the persevering, the 
enlightened, the eloquent, and the aspiring lavryer, as that 
happy land, which we proudly call our own. It is the Para- 
dise of lawyers. In every department of the community in 
which talent is called for, they are .to be found, and the very- 
prejudice, which unfortunately exists in some minds against 
them, is the most flattering, thou^ certainly not the most 
agreeable tribute which can be paid to their merit. In all 
private and public institutions, of religion, of learning, of bene- 
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volence> of coHiinercial enterprise and public improvement, in 
all those associations in which men unite, for the advancement 
of a common objec.t» the influence of the profession is fully felt, 
if scantly acknowledged. In the legislative halls of every 
state in the confederacv, and in both branches of our national 
councils, the voice of the lawyer is heard, and carries with it 
a power which nothing can resist. The delicate duties and the 
high honors of diplomacy, and even the most exalted staticm 
in the power of a free people to confer, have drawn more from 
the ranks of our profession, than from those of all others 
united. To enumerate those members of it who have risen to 
distinction, would be, with few exceptions, to read the cata- 
k)gue of illustrious men whose names are emblazoned in the 
history of their country. And to what is to be ascribed the 
enviable preeminence they have thus attained ? . The great 
engine by which they have raised this mighty fabric of influ- 
ence and usefulness, is eloquence, which has enabled them to 
sway the passions, to direct the prejudices, to influence the 
judgment, and to master the will of mankind. Thus it has 
ever been in those countries in which the popular voice has 
given the direction to public afiairs. It was eloquence which 
raised Pisistratits, the first who made the Athenians bend to 
its influence, to sovereign power ; and the splendidly accom- 
plished Pericles governed the destinies of the same refined and 
intellectual people, less by the arts of the politician and the 
skill of the commander, than by the force and persuasiveness 
of the orator. But the story of their lives, while it afibrds a 
striking example of the power of genius, supported and 
brought into action by the force of eloquence, furnishes a sad 
and salutary lesson upon the abuse of the best gifts of the 
Creator. They enslaved their country, and the glory which 
encircles their names, is shrouded and darkened by the re- 
proach of selfish ambition. 

In this country, every thing tends not only to stimulate the 
cultivation of the art of public speaking by the rewards it 
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proposes, but to facilitate its improvement ; and so long as we 
retain that patriotism and independence of mind which have 
heretofore marked our national character, we shall have no 
'cause to apprehend the fatal consequences which in other 
climes have sometimes attended the possession of popular 
talents. Painting and eloquence are plants of spontaneous 
growth in our soil ; but while the former languishes and 
sickens in its native atmosphero, the latter is nourished, invi- 
gorated and brought to a healthy maturity. The names of 
West, Copley, Ai^ton, Leslie, and many others, assert the un- 
deniable claim of America to genius in the arts^; but our free 
and equal institutions deny to it that fostering patronage, 
without which it cannot flourish, and it is compelled to seek 
in another hemisphere, under the sunshine of the heredit^i. y 
-wealth, and refined luxury of a liberal aristocracy, those hot- 
house influences which are necessary to make it blossom, bear 
fruit and ripen. But those institutions and habits of life which 
are so hostile to the success of the painter, are calculated to 
develope the powers, to advance the studies, and to form the 
character of the orator. However obscure his birth and hum- 
ble his condition, the boy who feels his bosom thrQb with the 
divine impulse of genius, and is conscious of his strength 
steadily and perseveringly to pursue its direction, knows that 
there is nothing too brilliant for his hopes, nothing too exalted 
for his aspirations. . His heart does not quail under the frown ^ 
or wither under the contempt of acknowledged superiors, and 
the icy influence of family power, cannot " freeze the genial 
current of his soul." His spirit bold, independent and unre- 
buked, carries him forward in spite of the puny efforts of 
envious opposition, to check his career. 

The school in which a youth such as I have described enrolls 
himself, is a lawyer's ofRce, where alone he can expect to pur- 
sue those studies, to form those habits, and to find those oppor- 
tunities, which are to lead him to the objects for which he 
hopes. It is a school admirably fitted not only to instil into 
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his mind that learning ^hich immediately belongs to his pro- 
fession, but to imbue it ^ith those principles, and to fill it \¥ith 
that knowledge which will enable him, at a future period, to 
wield and to work, the most powerful engine in a republican 
country. Unrestrained to any branch of study, by being 
destined to make that branch of the professioi^ to which it 
appertains his future pursuit, the whole volume of legal 
science is laid open to him, and he must read it, because in 
the exercise of professional duty, he will be called upon to 
apply almost all its precepts. The common law in all its mo- 
difications, the principles and practice of courts of equity, the 
civil and the ecclesiastical law, should be as familiar to him 
t(s *' household words," for they all enter into the practice of 
.^.^ American lawyer. Connected with these, a deep and 
accurate knowledge of history, particularly of that of Great 
Britain, some acquaintance with the useful and even the ele- 
gant arts and sciences, familiarity with polite literature, and 
more than all, profound and frequent study of that sacred 
volume, from which are drawn not only the purest precepts 
of morals, and the divine duties of religion, but the richest 
and most abundant supplies of thought and language, are ne- 
cessary to enable him successfully to perform the varied 
duties of his calling. All these objects may and ought to be 
pursued, in connection with his legal studies, during the pro- 
bationary term of the student. With a mind thus prepared 
by previous discipline, he comes to the Bar, and mingles in 
those contests, which call forth his strength and exercise his 
powers. Obliged to embrace every variety of professional 
employment, every variety of professional talent is called into 
action. This diversity of objects to which the mind is applied, 
if it prevents that perfection which is attained by the pursuit 
of a few, tends to enlarge and improve the general intellect, 
and is particularly propitious to the cultivation of eloquence, 
the most valuable talent the American lawyer can possess. 
He who overcomes the intricacies of the science, stores his 
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mind'withjuridicial learning, and makes himself familiar with 
its practical application, but neglects that art by which the 
heart is moved and the understanding convinced, may- claim 
the merit of a sound lawyer, and may in time reap the re- 
wards of a successful practitioner, but he cannot hope either 
for individual distinction, or to sustain the exalted character 
of his profession. He must be " content to dwell in decencies 
forever." To carry with him public feeling and public opin- 
ion, upon which alone reputation and success are built, and to 
rise to that eminence to which he ought to aspire, he must not 
only possess the treasures of his profession, but be capable of 
displaying them to advantage. He must ''make his light 
shine before men." The value of the diamond is unknown 
and unappreciated, until it is unburied and made to sparkle to 
the eye. Depth of learning, soundness of judgment and skill 
in the management of business, will secure the confidence of 
those who are benefitted by these valuable qualities, and gradu- 
ally enlarge the sphere of professional action ; but if they be 
enforced by the persuasive and controlling powers of ek)- 
quence, full effect is given to what might lose part of their 
value, from not being properly brought into notice. Nor does 
the lawyer depend upon the favourable opinion of his imme- 
diate clients, or of those in whose circle they move, alone for 
advancement. He is before the public, who will judge of 
him by the manner in which he exhibits himself to them. 
Few have the opportunity or the capacity, to appreciate those 
powers, however great, which are exercised in the shade of 
the office, or shown, even in the skillful conduct of a cause in 
court, but all within the range of the speaker's voice may be 
enlightened by his arguments, touched by his pathos, delight- 
ed by his imagination, captivated by his graces, and carried 
along by the torrent of his eloquence. Such powers invaria- 
bly command success. The importance then of cultivating this 
irresistible talent, cannot be too strongly impressed on the mind 
of the student. 
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But what is eloquence ? It would degrade its exalted char- 
acter to lend its name to that flippancy of speech, which indi- 
cates little more than the conceit of the speaker, or to that 
empty and showy declamation, which substitutes sound for 
sense, and glittering gewgaws, and tawdry tinsel for real jew- 
els and sterling metal, or even to that artificial rhetoric, form- 
ed upon the rules of art, which springs neither from the opera- 
tions of the rtiind nor the workings of the heart. The foun- 
dations of true eloquence, are a generous spirit, a pure heart, 
a sound head and extensive knowledge. " Est eloquenticB^ 
sicut rdiquarum rerum, fundamentum, sapientia,^* — The 
same great authority from whom this sentiment emanated, 
himself the most illustrious example of the art he commends, 
declares that every virtue and every species of knowledge are 
necessary to constitute the character of an accomplished 
orator. To require so much, is to place the object beyond 
the reach of human elBTort. But it is obvious, that the further 
we advance in the path he points out, the nearer we shall 
approach to that which is too high ever to be reached. In the 
constitution of a forensic orator, a thorough acquaintance with 
his profession, and with all those branches of knowledge which 
arc ancillary to it, is an essential ingredient, as well as full 
preparation for the particular cause in which he is to speak. 
Without these, even the powers of native and cultivated elo- 
quence will be exercised in vain. He who possesses them, 
may enjoy a short lived reputation and ephemeral success, but 
real eminence and permanent distinction, are reserved for him 
who unites the attractions of the orator, with the solid and 
enduring qualities of the lawyer. The greater the depth from 
which it is drawn, the purer and more refreshing is the 
stream. That eloquence which is most felt and produces the 
greatest results, is bold, manly, and impressive ; clear in con- 
ception, fervid in expression, energetic, yet dignified in action ; 
the eloquence, not merely of language or manner, but of 
thought and feeling. The rounded periods, the beautiful 
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imagery and the graceful delivery of the artificial orator, may 
please the ear, lunase the fancy, and conunand the admiration 
of the hearer; but they leave no lasting mark; the impression 
is effaced almost as soon as it is made, and the speaker and his 
subject, are alike soon forgotten. He bursts fqrth '' like a 
bright exhalation in the evening," and like it, he falls and is 
seen no more. Even the splendid rhetoric of Isocrates, ^'pom- 
pcBf magis quampugncB apiiori^ made little impression; while 
amidst a corrupt and fickle people, the bold, impassioned and 
natural style of Demosthbnes, embodying vigorous thought in 
the strongest language, disdaining the pursuit of vain ornaments, 
but seizing those happy illustrations which spontaneously pre- 
sented themselves to his mind, bore down the subtle sophistry of 
all who opposed him, and the whole host of venal orators, 
backed by the wealth and power of Philip, trembled and 
crouched under the^ terrors of his voice. 

Let it not be supposed however, that language and manner 
are to be disregarded. They are the channels through which 
the thoughts and feelings are to be poured forth, and as they 
are shaped the stream will flow« The importance of these at- 
tributes of eloquence, was appreciated by none more highly 
than by the great Athenian orator, the champion of his coun- 
try's liberty. They should however, always be in accordance 
with the character, the cast of mind, and the mode of think- 
ing and acting of the speaker. He who assumes the '' (rap- 
pings and the suits" which belong to one of a difi^nt form 
and stature is made awkward and ridiculous, by what confer 
grace and ease on their appropriate wearer. Hence the con- 
stant failure of those, who vainly striving to form themselves 
upon some popular model, neglect the developement of those tal- 
ents and the improvement of that species of eloquence, which 
properly belong to themselves. He who by nature possesses 
a free elocution, a sprightly fancy and an easy and graceful 
delivery, will speak with efi^t, because he speaks according 
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to the itnpulses of his nuture ; but he who captivated by these 
glittering displays and the popular applause which they com- 
mand, CHnits to inquire into the character of his own mind^ 
and the efforts of which it is capable, pursues a phantom he 
can never grasp, and exhausted in the chase,, falls short of the 
point, which a just direction of his own powers, would 
have enabled him to reach. Imitation is the bane of excel- 
lence. As was said of the servile imitators of Garrick, ^' th(toe 
who always follow, can never get before." A manner, what- 
ever it may be, which is natural, and in unison with the char- 
acter of him who employs it, will produce greater results, 
than the most successful imitation of the best model. Strength 
of intellect and force of character, are indicated by indepen- 
dence of thought and action ; while slavish imitation is an 
unerring denotement of conscious inferiority ; for he who bor- 
rows from another, acknowledges that he possesses nothing of 
his own. Whatever is done naturally, is in general done well, 
and it is only by violating nature and attempting to assume 
what she has denied to us, that we show our weakness and 
make ourselves ridiculous. Vanity may induce one to believe 
that he has transferred to himself some portion of that admi- 
ration justly b^towed upon him whom he attempts to follow, 
and even to imagine that what he has stolen from another, 
belongs to himself; but the deception does not extend beyond 
him who practices it. Those who witness his awkward 
efforts, are aware of the cheat, and like the poor daw in the 
&ble, he is ultimately exposed to ridicule and contempt. The 
effort therefore of every one who looks for eminence, should be 
to ascertain as far as possible the tone and characterof his own 
mind, and the manner in which it can be most effectually 
brought into active operation. The diligent and persevering 
cultivation of the powers he feels himself to possess, and the 
display of them in a manner easy, natural and unaffocted, will 
make him more truly eloquent, than the closest imitation of the 
most brilliant orator. 
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But nature is not in this respect, to be left entirely to ber- | 
self. She gives the material, but it is to be w<H*ked up into 
the best form, by him on whom she bestows it. Without 
strenuous and untiring efforts to improve them, her choicest 
gifts are bestowed in vain. The vine which left to itself 
creeps upon the ground or straggles wildly over bushes and 
and brambles, when pruned with judgment, and trained by 
the hand of taste, delights us by its beauty, and protects us 
by its shade. 

It is a source of the most encouraging and pleasing reflec- 
tion, that no faculty is more susceptible of improvement, than 
that of public speaking. The genius of the poet, is the inspi- 
ration of nature ; but the orator is in a great degree the work 
of his own hands. Diffident, embarrassed and sinking under 
the weight of his early efforts, if he has courage and perseve- 
rance to go on, he finds his strength increase, his faculties 
develope themselves, and his success far beyond what he ever 
hoped for. There are few sensations so delightful as those 
which attend the conscious expansion c^ the youthful mind, 

4 

as light breaks in upon it, new ideas are generated, and the 
intellect is gradually unfolded. These emotions are not un*- 
like those which are experienced, as the powers of 'speaking 
are developed, improved, strengthened and confirmed. With- 
out referring to those examples of successful struggle with 
difficulties, whose celebrity has made the subject trite, many 
instances might be pointed out in our own country, and even 
without going beyond the limits of our own Bar, of those who 
from the most unpromising beginnings, have become efi^- 
tive and successful, and some of them eloquent and powerful 
speakers. Let then the success of others be an encourage- 
ment to those, who feeling the difficulties they have to encoun- 
ter, are disposed to shrink from the exertions by which 
alone they can be overcome. 
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It has been too often supposed, that the character of a pro- 
found lawyer is inconsistent with that of an accomplished and 
brilliant speaker. The suggestion is a slander not only upon 
the profession, but upon the human mind. The most stately 
and magnificent edifices are erected upon the broadest and 
most solid foundations, and the most abundant and fertilizing 
streams are poured out of the deepest reservoirs. How can 
the plant which springs from a meagre and arid soil, produce 
fruit either beautiful to the eye or pleasant to the taste ? Pro- 
fessional erudition is one of the parents of professional elo- 
quence, and he cannot be said to be truly master of his art, 
who does not possess both. Such a combination, it is true is 
rare, and can only be the result of great natural gifts, culti- 
vated and improved by close study and unwearied effort. 
But that such a happy combination may exist, there are too 
many examples to be denied. A single one is sufficient to 
illustrate the truth of the position. Pucckney was as deeply 
skilled in all the varieties of legal learning, even in its most 
technical branches, as he was rich and elegant in language, 
exuberant and splendid in imagination, and fervid and impos- 
ing in delivery. It may be long before our halls shall again 
re-echo to eloquence like his ; but the example of his labours 
and his success, may stimulate others to follow his footsteps, 
and to emulate his fame. In the Supreme Court of the United 
States, even the wisdom of that august tribunal was enlight- 
ened and instructed by the depth of his research, the clearness 
and logical precision of his arguments and the force of his rea- 
soning; while the torrent of splendid and impassioned lan- 
guage which he poured forth, glittering with beautiful ima- 
gery and shining with the happiest illustrations, astonished 
and delighted all who heard him. His star has set, but the 
effulgence of his memory remains, the valued inheritance of 
the profession to which he belonged. 

To that profession you also are destined to belong, and upon 
you will devolve the high duty of upholding its character. 
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Capable of subserving the noblest purposes^ and of being per- 
verted to the worst uses, its estimation in the public mind and 
its operation upon the interests of society, must depend upon 
the conduct of its members. Integrity, purity, honour, ex- 
tended knowledge and cultivated intellect, will secure to it 
that influence and respect, which hitherto it has justly claimed. 
Looseness of principle, trick, chicanery, neglected or ill directed 
talents, will not only consign the individual to whom such blots 
attach, to merited contempt and detestation, but sink and 
degrade the body of which he is an unworthy member. He 
who actuated by a generous ambition, without disregarding 
the duty which every man owes to himself and to his family, 
of securing an independence, makes honour and distinction 
the stars by which he shapes his course, will add jewels to the 
professional crown ; but he^ who prompted by the meanest 
passion of the meanest mind, makes the acquisition <^ wealtb 
the darling object of his heart, commits a professional sin, 
which no professional talent or acquirement can redeem^ He 
may receive external homage from those who acknowledge 
the truth of the maxim, that <' faults that are rich are fair/' 
but he can create an interest in no bosom but his own ; and 
should an adverse wind blast his fortunes, those fawning flat- 
terers who " hinged their knees, and let his very breath blow 
ofi" their caps ; praised his most vicious strain and called it 
excellent," will rejoice and triumph in his fall. Avarice 
sucks up every generous impulse, and withers every noble 
eflbrt. 

Your profession has a right too, to claim from you scrupu- 
lous attention even to manners and personal deportment. 
Lightness, flippancy and frivolity ; sarcasm, bitterness and ill 
temper; reserve, distance and hauteur, though they mark 
minds of widely difierent characters^ alike interfere with the 
advantageous exertion of the best talents ; while dignity, sim- 
plicity and kindness, accompanied by that independence of 
conduct, without v^hich no man is respectable <wr worthy. 
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create a disposition to promote the views and advance the 
fortunes of him who possesses them. 

Nor are the qualities to which I have referred without a 
direct influence upon the successful exercise of that branch of 
professional talent, the cultivation of which I am endeavour- 
ing to urge upon you. The efiect produced by the speaker 
will always be proportioned to his personal dignity, moral 
excellence and weight of character. 

To point out in detail the course of study, and to indicate 
the exercises most conducive to success in the pursuit recom- 
mended to you, is unnecessary and would perhaps be improper. 
The sources of instruction are abundant and accessible, and 
there are few which promise more effectual aid to him who is 
determined to excel, than close attention to the duties, and 
assiduous performance of the exercises, of this excellent insti- 
tution. 



